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In discussing the linguistic affinity of these Indians and the 
origin of their distinctive appellation it is not with the intent 
of discrediting their now accepted identification as Cherokees 
nor to argue against the classification of the term Rechaheerian 
as one of the early synonyms for this nation that this paper is 
sent forth, but rather to draw attention to the mixed character 
of the Indians who were originally designated by the term as 
verified by some data hitherto overlooked and traditions ofttimes 
quoted, but never analyzed nor compared with the historical 
memoranda now to be presented. It will also be adduced from 
assemblage of fact and tradition that many of these Indians 
were originally Powhatans, who were driven from the soil of 
Virginia by the enraged colonists after the terrible massacre of 
1622-25, and who became by their affiliation with the northern 
branches of the Cherokees, to whom and with whom they fled, 
so amalgamated with them as to lose in time their own language 
and tribal organization, although traces of the former seemingly 
still exist in the Cherokee tongue. 

That the Cherokees have retained these characteristics of a 
mixed people has been discussed and noted by various author- 
ities, and that, although now included in the [roquoian linguistic 
group, its affinities with that group are few and remote. Los- 
kiel? wrote over a century ago: ‘‘ The Cherokees speak a com- 
pound of Shawanose, Iroquois, Huron, and others.” The late 


1 Read before the Anthropological Section, A. A. A. 8., August 25, 1898. 
2 Hist. of the Mission of the United Brethren, 1794, p. 10. 
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Horatio Hale' remarks: “As the Cherokee tongue is evidently 
a mixed language, it is reasonable to suppose that the Cherokee 
are a mixed people and probably, like the English, are an amal- 
gamation of conquered and conquering races.” In his well known 
Indian Migrations’ he says: “A people . . . speaking a lan- 
guage which shows evident traces ofits mixed origin; ingrammar, 
mainly Huron-[roquois and in vocabulary largely recruited from 
some foreign source.” These traces were probably more marked 
in some individuals of the nation than in others, more especially 
perhaps in those of direct descent from the foreign element. 

John Haywood, who had considerable personal intercourse 
with the Cherokees in the early part of this century, in a work 
which has been frequently quoted,’ informs us that the Chero- 
kees had an oration in which was contained the history of their 
migrations, which was lengthy. This memory of their wander- 
ings was preserved and handed down by official orators, who 
repeated it annually at the national festival of the Green-corn 
dance. Dr Brinton‘ says: “Some fragments of it have lately 
been discovered.” One tradition asserts their migration from the 
west to the upper waters of the Ohio, where they erected the 
mounds on Grave creek, gradually working eastward across the 
Alleghany mountains to the neighborhood of Monticello, Vir- 
ginia, and along the Appomattox river. From this point, it is 
alleged, they removed to the Tennessee country about 1623, 
when the Virginians suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon 
and massacred the Indians throughout the colony. After this 
massacre, the story goes, they came to New river and made a 
temporary settlement there, as well as one on the headwaters of 
the Holston; but owing to the enmity of the northern Indians 
they removed in a short time to the Little Tennessee and formed 
what were known as the Middle settlements. 

C. C. Royce, in quoting the foregoing in his “Cherokee Na- 
tions of Indians,”* says: “ The tradition as to those who came 
from Virginia seeks also to establish the idea that the Powhatan 
Indians were Cherokees. The whole story is of the vaguest 
character, and if the remainder has no stronger claim to credi- 


1 Jroquois Book of Rites, p. 42. 
2 Amer. Antiq., vol. 5, p. 119. 

8 Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pp. 224-227. 
4 American Race, p. 84. 

5 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 136. 
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bility than their alleged identity with the Powhatan, it is scarcely 
worthy of record, except as a matter of curiosity.” These con- 
clusions, however, are not in accord with the opinions of others 
who have studied the subject from various standpoints. 

Major J. W. Powell'says: ‘‘ The Cherokee bounds in Virginia 
should be extended along the mountain region as far at least as 
the James river, as they claim to have lived at the peaks of 
Otter, and seem to be identical with the Rickohockan or Recha- 
hecrian Indians of the early Virginian writers, who lived in the 
mouniains beyond the Monacans, and in 1656 ravaged the low- 
land country as far as the site of Richmond, and defeated the 
English and Powhatan Indians (should be Pamunkey) in a 
pitched battle at that place.” 

Dr Cyrus Thomas’ quite recently states “that there is a sub 
stantial basis of truth in this tradition of Haywood’s is now gen- 
erally admitted. This admission is not based entirely on this 
tradition, but in part on the fact that it seems to be an echo of 
the Delaware tradition given by Heckewelder, and in the ‘ Bark 
Record’ or ‘Walum Olun,’ relating to their migrations and 
contact with the Talegawi or Talega, now identified with the 
Cherokees (Tsleki).”’ 

Royce, however, further remarks,’ as affording a possible con- 
firmation of the legend related by Haywood concerning their 
early location in eastern Virginia, “that it may be worth while 
to allude to a tradition preserved among the Mohegan or Stock- 
bridge tribe. It appears that in 1818 the Delawares, who were 
then residing on White river, in Indiana, ceded their claim to 
lands in that region to the United States. This land had been 
conditionally given by the Miamis many years before to the 
Delawares, in conjuction with the Moheokunnunks (or Stock- 
bridges) and Munses. Many of the latter two tribes had not 
yet removed to their western possessions, though they were pre- 
paring to remove when they ascertained that the Delawares had 
ceded the lands to the United States without their consent. 
They objected and sought to have the cession annulled.” 

In conjunction with a petition presented to Congress by them 
on the subject in the year 1819 they set forth in detail the tra- 


1 Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 79. 
2 Amer. Antiquarian, vol. 18, p. 348. 
3 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 1136, 
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dition alluded to. The story had been handed down to them 
from their ancestors ‘that many thousand moons ago,’ before 
the white man came over the ‘ great water,’ the Delawares dwelt 
along the banks of the river that bears their name. They had 
enjoyed a long era of peace and prosperity when the Cherokees, 
Nanticokes, and some other nations, whose names had been for- 
gotten, envying their condition, came from the south with a 
great army and made war on them. They vanquished the Del- 
awares and drove them to an island in the river. They later 
sent for assistance to the Mohicans, who promptly came to their 
relief, and the invaders were in turn defeated with great slaughter 
and put to flight. They sued for peace and it was granted them 
on condition that they should return home and never make war 
on the Delawares or their allies. These terms were agreed to, 
and the Cherokees and Nanticokes every remained faithful to 
the condition of the treaty.” 

Royce further says that “ the inference to be drawn from this 
legend, if it can be given any credit whatever, would lead to the 
belief that the Cherokees and Nanticokes were at that time neigh- 
bors and allies. The original home of the Nanticokes on the 
eastern shore of Maryland is well known, and if the Cherokees 
(or at least this portion of them) were then resident beyond the 
Alleghanies, with sundry other powerful tribes occupying the 
territory between them and the Nanticokes, it is unlikely that 
any such alliance for offensive operations would have existed 
between them. Either the tradition is fabulous or at least a por- 
tion of the Cherokees were probably at one time resident of the 
eastern slope of Virginia.” 

Making allowance for the glamour of time, the unreliability of 
the unwritten record, and the embellishments of the savage 
story-teller,' which never lessen with the telling, there can be no 
doubt whatever that these traditions of both the Cherokees and 
Mohicans are in the main truths susceptible of demonstration ; 
and as the discovery by Mr F.W. Hodge of a few fragmentary arti- 
facts of an ancient period on the narrow storm-beaten crest of 

1 Loskiel says: “* Neither the Delaware nor Iroquois know anything of their own his- 
tory but what has been verbally transmitted to them by their fathers and grandfathers. 


They carefully repeat it to their children, and to impress it more upon their minds 
dress up their story in a variety of figures.” 
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the “‘ Enchanted Mesa,”' was the means of vindicating and veri- 
fying the tradition of the Acomas, so now by the discovery and 
analysis of a few sherds of history I hope to verify the main 
points in the foregoing traditions of the Cherokees. 

That there was considerable ill-feeling between the Indians on 
the western shore of Virginia and those on the east, all the early 
writers bear witness. Those on the eastern shore and beyond 
were the best providers as well as the richest, which created 
envy and jealousy among their neighbors, as Smith testifies : ” 
“They provide corn to serve them all the yeare, yet spare; and 
the other not for halfe the yeare, yet want.” He further ob- 
serves: ‘“ There may be on this shore [Maryland side] about 
two thousand people. They on the west would invade them, 
but that they want boats to crosse the bay ; and so would divers 
other nations, were they not protected by us.” Here we find a 
slight confirmation of the Delaware-Mohican tradition of envy 
which existed in the west against the Indians on the east, which 
in this case includes the Nanticokes. 

The Rechahecrians are first brought into our view in the year 
1621 by Captain John Smith in his “ Generall Historie,” where 
he quotes the observations of John Pory, the secretary of the 
colony,’ as follows: “A few of the westerly Runnagados had con- 
spired against the laughing king [of Accomac on the eastern 
shore], but, fearing their treason was discovered, fled to Smith's 
Isles where they made a massacre of Deere and hogges; and 
thence to Rickahake betwixt Cissapeack [Chessapeack] and Nansa- 
mund where they are now seated under the command of Itoyatin.” 
This first reference to this band is one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked, although the bearing it has on the question 
is plain and to the point. In fact, there is more in this brief 
recital than appears at the first reading, and it is really the key 
to the problem that when once accurately turned opens wide 
the door of tradition into the light of fact. In the first place, 


1 Charles F. Lummis (Science, vol. 6, p. 507), writing of the round-up of the last de- 
tail of the tradition of the ‘‘ Enchanted Mesa” from the lips of one of the old princi- 
pales, says: ‘‘ No student of ethnology or of man, looking at that fine old face, listening 
to that voice, could ever have been so flippant as to suggest that he was telling a ‘ tall 
story.’ He was repeating, word for word, the scripture (we would say for a parallel) 
as he had learned them at his father’s knee and as they had been ‘ told down’ from 
father to son through centuries.” 

2 Arber’s Smith, p. 570. 

8 Arber’s Smith, p. 570. 
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these “ Runnegados ” were from the westerly parts, and being 
able to cross the Chesapeake bay is surely evidence that although 
“they want Boates to crosse the Bay,” as stated by Pory,-they 
traveled in canoes, either stolen or furnished them by the Powha- 
tans. Their retreat to a refuge between an Indian town called 
“Chesapeack” and another known as “Nansamund,” where, as 
stated in 1621, they were “ still seated,” shows that they then 
had no settled abiding place, but were, as related, “ Runnegados” 
or unruly Indians, gathered together from various tribes—Pow- 
hatans and others—living previously in the hills to the west of 
the then known territory of Virginia. The “islands ” desig- 
nated as “Smith’s Isles” are still so called, and are situated 
about two miles to the eastward of Cape Charles. The place 
where they were then seated, ‘‘Rickahake,” as near as we can 
locate it from Smith’s map, was probably on the borders of the 
“Great Dismal swamp,” in Norfolk county, Virginia. Having 
been seated there in the dreary recesses of Rickahake for a time, 
probably increasing in numbers by the influx of refugees, with 
an occasional sortie for the purposes of plunder, would naturally 
give them and all predatory Indians in the vicinity the appella- 
tion of the “Rickahakians,” and as such they became well known 
to the Virginia colonists. The main reason why we know so 
little about them is because no one wrote in the colonial days 
with the descriptive minuteness of Captain John Smith, and he 
had no. follower after his death. It must be admitted from the 
evidence presented that the term Rickahake is of Algonquian 
origin, and undoubtedly descriptive of the locality where be- 
stowed, ator near the “ Great Dismal swamp.” While its trans- 
lation will have no bearing on the inquiry, it is perhaps well to 
give it. The term is composed of two elements, which an em- 
inent philologist terms adjectivals and substantivals ; the latter 
is really a locative, while the former, on strict analysis, can be 
shown to have a verbal origin. Making allowance for the con- 
sonantal interchange, due to a misapperception, mishearing, or 
otherwise on the part of the first observer of the initial sounds 
of the name, it will be immediately observed that the adjectival 
Rickah or Rechoha is paralleled in the Delaware (Zeisberger), 
Nechoha, “ alone;” Nechohdneu, “he is alone;” Nechohdéni, “I 
am alone;” Chippeway (Schoolcraft) Nizhiki ; Otchipwe (Ba- 
raga), Nijike, “alone;” Cree (Lacombe), Nikotis, “ solitude ;” 
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Micmac (Rand), Néddje, “lonely.” Therefore, by this deriva- 
tion, Rickah, with its locative -ake, ‘land or place,” connotes 
the “lonely place” or “the place of solitude,” which, together 
with its English plural termination, viz, Rickah-ak-ians, gives us 
“the people of the lonely place,” a descriptive term that is quite 
well exemplified in its English appellative of the “ Great Dismal 
swamp.” 

The amalgamated character of these “ Rickahakians” is proven 
by Pory, where he states that they were under the leadership of 
“Ttoyatin” in 1621, a chief who was formerly known as “ Opitcha- 
pam,” the brother and successor of Powhatan, for the latter 
gave the information that’ “ My brethren, namely, Opitchapam, 
Opechancanough and Kekataugh, my two sisters and their two 
daughters, are distinctly each other’s successors.” This is sub- 
stantiated by John Rolfe, who married Pocahontas, who says :? 
“ Powhatan died April 1618; Jtopatin, his second brother, suc- 
ceeds him.” 

Smith further corroborates this in quoting Captain Croshaw, 
who relates® “that he had not beene long (at Patawomek) ere 
Opechancanough sent two baskets of beads to this King to kill 
him and his man, assuring him of the Massacre he had made, 
and that before the end of two Moones there should not be an 
Englishman in all their Countries; this fearefull message the 
King sent to his Captains, who replied, he had seene both the 
cowardise and trechery of Opechancanough sufficiently tried by 
Capt. Smith, therefore his threats he feared not, nor for his 
favour cared, but would nakedly fight with him or any of his 
with their owne swords; if he were slaine, he would leave a 
letter for his Countrymen to know, the fault was his owne, not 
the King’s.” ‘‘Two daies the King [Japazaw of the Patawomeks]} 
deliberated for an answer, at last told him the English were his 
friends and the Salvage Emperour Opitchapam now called Toyatin 
was his brother,‘ therefore there should be no bloud shed betwixt 
them; for hee returned the Presents, willing the Pamaunkes to 


1Arber’s Smith, pp. 30, 81, 135, 451. 

2 Ibid., p. 539. 

3 [bid., p. 591. 

4This king probably used the term nitoppu of Smith; MNetapewh of Strachy, 
“friends,” sometimes translated ‘ brother,’ but more accurately “friend,” denotes a 
brother by adoption or aftinity, one who is regarded as a brother; literally a man of 
my family or my kinsman. 
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come no more in his Country, lest the English, though against 
his will should doe them any mischief.” 

This evidence, quoted at length, proves that Toyatin, or Itoyatin, 
and his followers of Rickahake,were prominent actors in the terri- 
ble massacre of three hundred and forty-seven Virginians, in 
March of 1622-’23, although it seems to have been instigated by 
Opechancanough of Pamaunkey. The attack was sudden but long 
premeditated, as the results showed. ‘This massacre was enough 
in itself to mark the name J?ickahakian on the minds of the 
survivors of the slaughter with just hate. The fact that this 
band was under the command of Itoyatin, the emperor of Vir- 
ginia and the successor of Powhatan, shows the composite char- 
acter of these Indians and surely indicates that the greater num- 
ber were Powhatans, augmented by the “ Westerly Runnegados.” 
The question is now brought before us, Who were the ‘‘ Westerly 
Runnegados” under the command of Itoyatin, and what was 
their relationship to the Cherokees of later times ? 

Captain John Smith,' when at the headwaters of the river 
Rappahannock in 1608, encountered a hunting tribe, who were 
called through his Patawomek interpreter, the ‘Hassinnungaes,” 
an Algonquian term that denotes “the people of rock holes,” 
i. ¢., ““a people who livein caves.” These people, on supposition 
only,’ have been relegated to the Siouan division, although so 
far no direct evidence has been discovered that would connect 
them with that group. In fact, as named by Smith, our knowl- 
edge of the after history of this particular people is absolutely 
nothing, except as here inferred. They had seemingly disap- 
peared from the soil of Virginia, according to all authorities fol- 
lowing Smith. Neither Lederer (Discoveries, etc.) nor Batt: 
mentions a tribe living in Virginia who can be identified with 
them by name. Lederer, in speaking of those people he en- 
countered, whom we now know belong to the Siouan linguistic 
group, writes: “The Indians of these parts are none of those 
which the English removed from Virginia ”—a statement lead- 
ing us to believe that those not mentioned were among those 
so removed, and that the Hassinnungaes were the “ westerly 
Runnegados,” assembled in 1621 under the command of Itoya- 


1 Arber’s Smith, p. 427. 
2 Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, p. 19; Tooker, American Anthropologist, vol. 
8, p. 387. 
8 Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. m1, p. 493. 
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tin, at the lonely place of Rickahake. Lederer (1669-1670) ex- 
pressly mentions, however, that “I have heard several Indians 
testify that the nation of Rickahohokans, who dwell not far to the 
westward of the Apalatean mountains, are seated upon a land, 
as they term it, of great waves, by which, I suppose, they mean 
the sea.” 

As he travels further southwest, Lederer learns that “‘ over 
the Suala mountains lay the Rickohocans.” This nation, thus 
located in this indefinite way, are believed to have been those 
now designated as Cherokees, and that the term is one of the 
early synonyms for that people, as has been before stated. 

In summing up the questions involved in the foregoing pre- 
sentation of tradition, story, and fact, we find that if these Rick- 
ahocans of Lederer were originally those of Rickahake under 
Itoyatin and were the Indians driven out of Virginia by the 
colonists about 1623 and who were again the invaders of 1656, 
as mentioned by the early Virginian writers and by Powell, as 
the foregoing would seem to make them, we can then account 
for the association of the Cherokees of Haywood’s traditional 
story with the Powhatans of eastern Virginia. A striking con- 
firmation of the identity of the Hassinnungaes with the Chero- 
kees is presented by the translation of the Algonquian appella- 
tion of the first as “a people who live in caves,’ as compared 
with the translation of the epithet bestowed upon the Chero- 
kees by members of the Iroquoian linguistic family. 

Schoolcraft? says: ‘“ Their traditions are replete with accounts 
of these war parties against the Oyada or Cherokees.”* ‘“ They 
called the Cherokees by way of derision We-yau-dah and O-yau. 
dah, meaning a people who live in caves.” Morgan‘ says: “O-ya. 
da-ga-o-no, the Iroquois name for the Cherokees, signifies ‘ The 
people who live in caves.’” Conrad Weiser, the celebrated Iro. 
quoian interpreter, in his journal of July 7, 1753,° where he 


1 Prof. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in a letter to the writer (March 
22, 1895), remarks: ‘‘In the Indian sign language the sign for mountain is sometimes 
made by the hand in a way to indicate the undulating ridges. I am of the opinion 
that this gave rise to the idea of a ‘country of great waves’ in one of the early Vir- 
ginia writers (Lederer, above quoted), and that in all probability the Cherokees were 
described in some similar manner as living in ‘great mountains’ instead of on a great 
water.” 

2 Report on the Iroquois, p. 32. 

8 Ibid., p. 149. 

4 League of the Iroquois, p. 337. 

5 Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. vi, p. 795. 
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mentions ‘ that some of the Caghnawaga warriors went to fight 
the Oyadackuchrano,” undoubtedly refers to the Cherokees. 

Finally, in thus identifying the Hassinnungaes as the most 
northern branch of the Cherokees it is immediately found that 
the tradition relating to the erection of the Grave Creek mound 
in Marshall county, West Virginia, by these people becomes an 
assured possibility, for the reason that it was due west of their 
habitat when first encountered by Captain John Smith. Strachy, 
however, states that they lived further west than Smith locates 
them on his map—a fact which would bring them still nearer to 
Grave creek. At all events, they had then worked eastward 
across the Alleghany mountains, rendering it possible that they 
were along the Appomattox river in 1621, from whence, with the 
Powhatans, their near neighbors, they attempted the attack upon 
the King of Accomac, and, after assembling at Rickahake, were 
at last, in the year 1623, according to tradition and history, 
driven out of Virginia and over the mountains. 


WE find an interesting note in l’ Anthropologie by M. Delafosse 
the consular agent of France at Monrovia, concerning the written 
language of the Vai tribe of Liberia. It will be remembered that 
this is the only absolutely native negro language that possesses 
a written character of its own. There is nothing symbolical 
about this character, the alphabet is syllabic and contains a great 
number of letters. It was first studied in 1850 by the Ameri- 
can Lieutenant Forbes, who supposed that it was invented about 
1810 by certain indigenous individuals, and that it had already 
nearly disappeared, being then known only to a few old persons. 
M. Delafosse finds that this writing is much older, dating back 
at least two centuries, and that it was brought to the Vai by a 
people that then inhabited Tembi-Kounda, near the sources of 
the Niger. There is a modern alphabet differing somewhat from 
the one investigated by Forbes, in that it possesses a less num- 
ber of characters. This alphabet is much more generally dif- 
fused, being quite well understood by a majority of the males of 
the tribe. Correspondence in this alphabet is quite common. 
M. Delafosse suggests that it would be very interesting to ascer- 
tain whether there does not still exist such a written language 
in the region from whence this is said to have been derived. 
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THE FACTORS OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN 
MAN! 


DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


When we look over the works of living anthropologists we 
find they differ remarkably in their teachings concerning the 
relative influence of heredity or inherited traits and those ex- 
ternal agents which we call the environment or surroundings, 
and to which the French apply the term le milieu. 

As an example of one school, I may take Dr Lombroso, who, 
in the Revue Scientifique for April of this year, 1898, sums up a 
discussion of the question with the magisterial conclusion, “ The 
influence of the miliew is strong enough to annihilate all ethnic 
traits.” In this respect he agrees with most of the Russian, 
English,and American anthropologists. They give little weight 
to purely ethnic factors, and assign a far greater influence to 
climate, food, and to social, industrial, and religious conditions. 

In this they materially differ from most French and many 
German writers; for instance, Collignon, Vacher de Lapouge, 
Topinard, Jacoby, and Otto Ammon. Their opinion may be 
summed up in the words of the first mentioned: “Along with 
the difference in race, which is a purely anatomical fact, seen in 
the shape of the head, the color of the eyes, etc, there is associ- 
ated a difference of brain, which is revealed by a special direc- 
tion of the thoughts and the display of particular mental powers.” 
These are transmitted from parent to child and largely decide 
on the position a given stock will occupy in the social struggle 
for life and fortune. 

For example, Ammon and Lapouge have argued from an im- 
mense mass of evidence that the stress and strain of modern 
city life can be borne successfully only by those who inherit a 
dolichocephalic skull and a fair complexion ! 

The contrast of the two opinions may be exemplified, on the 
one hand, by our late eminent colleague, Mr Horatio Hale, who 
argued once in my hearing that a colony of Germans located in 


1 Opening of a discussion before the Section of Anthropology at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Boston, August, 1898. 
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Australia under the same conditions as the black tribes there, 
would in three generations become as degraded as they, and 
much like them in appearance; and, on the other, by the ex- 
clamation of the philosopher Hegel when some one was explain- 
ing the high artistic sense of the Greeks by the beauty of their 
natural surroundings: “Talk to me not of the inspiration of 
Ionian skies. Have they not for nigh two thousand years rested 
over a degraded and enslaved race?” 

The one believed the environment is all-powerful over man, 
the other that man owes to it no part of the real dignity and 
beauty of his soul-life. 

A highly scientific school of German writers have aimed to 
define the influences of geographical relations on man with pre- 
cision. They begin with the accepted fact that the earth can be 
mapped into zodlogical areas, each with its peculiar fauna. This 
is the basis on which Professor Bastian builds his doctrine of 
‘“veographical provinces,” which are to be understood not as 
limiting migration, but rather as culture-areas. Their influence, 
consequently, is to be looked for in nations, rather than in races 
or consanguine groups. 

Following this theory to its limit, von Ihering wrote his re- 
markable study, “The Evolution of the Aryan,” an English trans- 
lation of which was published last year. His oft-repeated maxim 
is, “ The soil is the nation.” But the question of their relation 
is more justly answered in Professor Ratzel’s prize essay, “ The 
State and the Soil,” than in Thering’s brilliant monograph. 

To reach correct conclusions on this difficult question we must 
first define clearly what is to be understood by the milieu or en- 
vironment, and next how we understand the origin and trans- 
mission of ‘ hereditary ” traits, so called. 

As taught by Professor Capitan in the Paris school of Anthro- 
pology, everything is milieu, and there is no place for heredity. 
He divides the environment into the “exterior” and the “in- 
terior.” The former embraces the physical, geographical, and 
social surroundings, while the latter includes nutrition, heredity, 
pathology, immunity, and so forth. Of course, in this scheme 
there is no contrast of factors. The individual or ego is regarded 
as a psychic entity, to whom his body, with all its peculiarities, 
is a portion of his surroundings. 

However true this may be, it does not do away with the traits 
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which make up family, stock, and race, and it is to such, as in 
opposition to those which arise from temporary and variable ex- 
ternalities, to which we should direct our attention. 

No one can question but that the broad physical traits which 
distinguish the subspecies of men are faithfully transmitted and 
have been for many thousand years. They are indelible by 
change of position on the earth’s surface, so long as the strain is 
kept pure. Certain mental traits and faculties are broadly cor- 
related to these physical features, and no amount of sentimen- 
tality about the equality of all men can do away with this 
undeniable truth. Here we have solid ground for maintaining 
the potency of hereditary factors. 

But the subspecies are and have been constantly intermingling, 
and so to a still greater degree have been the narrower stocks. 
Dr Collignon asserts that there is not a man “‘of pure race” in 
Europe. What becomes of the racial traits in such case ? 

The answer has not yet been fully worked out; but we may 
say with certainty this much: that the psychical are transmitted 
along with the physical peculiarities ; that in hybrids each pecu- 
liarity of either of the parents may be transmitted independently 
of the others; that there is no known explanation why some- 
times the male, at others the female, impresses the offspring to 
a greater degree; that not only do certain traits of either parent 
appear only late in the life of the offspring (deferred or ‘“ ho- 
mochronous ” heredity), but may skip a generation before their 
appearance. 

These are facts of observation, whether we are able to explain 
them ornot. To them are to be added some more general prin- 
ciples, as that frequent marriages between specialized types tend 
to obliterate their peculiarities and bring them to a general type, 
and that the trait or traits which are most distinctive of a stock 
are those which are subject to the greatest relative variation 
within the stock. This last curious law was well developed last 
year in reference to stature by Mr E. T. Brewster (in Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences). 

As for “ reversion,” by which we mean the tendency to go back 
to the typical form of a very remote ancestor, and “ atavism,” 
which conveys nearly the same notion, it may be said that the 
most recent studies of the subject have much invalidated their 
standing in scientific circles. The latest explanation of this sup- 
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posed mysterious attraction of an ancestral type is simply that 
variations are constantly going on in the human organism in all 
directions, impelled by present forces, and when they happen to 
simulate what we suppose was the ancestral type we claim it as 
“reversion,” whereas in fact itis purely fortuitous. Much force 
is added to this position that such imagined “ reversions ” are 
nearly always in single characteristics, and not in the type as a 
whole. This is notably true of the supposed “ pithecoid ” forms 
of human bones, as has been shown by Professor Thomas Dwight 
and myself, and has been recognized as true generally in verte- 
brate anatomy by Professor H. F. Osborn. 

What is it that has the power of carrying down from genera- 
tion to generation the ethnic traits? Darwin proposed to ex- 
plain this by the hypothesis of “ pangenesis,” which was that 
every cell throws off undeveloped gemmules, which are trans- 
mitted to the offspring and may remain undeveloped for years 
or for generations. This of late has been supplanted by the doc- 
trine of Weissmann that the germinal substance, the chroma- 
tin, is the bearer of the hereditary diathesis, although in itself it 
does not undergo assimilation. Hence Lapouge calls it ‘‘im- 
mortal.” It is safe to say that there is no substantial evidence 
for either of these hypotheses. 

How did the ethnic hereditary traits come into being? A 
score of years ago the unanimous answer would have been, “ By 
use and disuse, by selection and survival of the best adapted.” 

But the doctrines of Weissmann dealt a severe blow to this 
facile reply. He attacked with such success the theory that ac- 
quired characters could be transmitted that even so judicious a 
writer as Otto Ammon lays it down as a fundamental principle 
of human heredity, that “ congenital traits may be transmitted, 
but not those which are acquired,” and so have many others. 

A reaction, however, is noticeable in the application of the 
rigor of this theory. It has been ably voiced by Professor Vir- 
chow in a paper read before the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
two years ago on “ Diathesis and Variation.” He divides vari- 
ations in man into primary (acquired) and secondary (inher- 
ited) and aims to establish the following theses : 

‘1, No secondary (inherited) variation can take place unles 
preceded by a primary (acquired) variation. 

“2. No primary variation can take place without an external 
cause. 
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“3. Secondary variations do not arise from or depend upon 
external causes, although they may be influenced by them.” 

To defend these positions he has large recourse to a field on 
which he stands easily master—that of pathology. In that the 
most ardent Weissmannist must acknowledge that acquired char- 
acters are surely ahd in certain cases uniformly transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

But the advocate of cellular pathology, that system of which 
Virchow has been the life-long and successful exponent, will 
not admit that the great principles of cell-life found true in it 
are false elsewhere. Therefore, what is proved for the diseased 
cell should hold good for that which is in its normal state, and 
the above theses stand firm against attack. 

Some, however, may say that the processes of health and dis- 
ease are not alike, but in contrast, and that what is true for the 
infected is not so for the normal cell or structure. 

To this the reply is easy. Where is the individual who is 
not diseased? Where the tissue which has no sign or tendency 
to decay about it? Nowhere. I quote again Professor Capitan 
in a lecture before the Anthropological School of Paris: ‘* Every- 
body is diseased. Nobody is healthy. We anthropologists are 
obliged to deal with mankind as in a constantly morbid condi- 
tion of body and mind.” 

The peculiar traits of races can with entire propriety be con- 
sidered pathological; for the more completely they adapt a group 
to one environment, the more do they unfit it for any other. 

In fine, we must accept ethnic characteristics as originally ac- 
quired traits, slowly strengthened by repetition and natural selec- 
tion in some more plastic stage of the life of the species than 
the present, and hence impressed indelibly upon its members. 

How does this apply to the inherited traits of the smaller 
human groups, the “family likeness,” the local stamp, and the 
sangre azul ? 

Here is a wide field, which has been worked with profit by 
Galton in England, by Benoiston de Chateauneuf in France, by 
Dr Reibmayr in Germany, and others, but about which we are 
far from having sufficient material with which to erect positive 
statements of laws. Enough, however, has been collected to 
give in a general way scientific support to the popular belief that 
“blood will tell.” Moreover, if we have a right to draw analo- 
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gies from the lower animals, the advantages of belonging to a 
truly noble house are incontestable. Lamartine was not alto- 
gether wrong when he wrote, “ La source de génie est dans la 
race.” 

But the question cannot be closed here. There are some all- 
important considerations that the anthropologist must bear con- 
stantly in mind in this discussion. It will not do for him to 
proceed as if the destiny of man is controlled by these factors 
merely. Others come into play of the first order of importance. 

First, he should remember that the dependence of man on 
his environment is not a fixed quantity. On the contrary, it is 
eminently fluctuating, steadily diminishing in proportion to his 
progress in what we call culture or civilization. In the most- : 


favored spots today it is reduced almost to a zero, so far as its 
bearings on man’s higher, soul-life is concerned. The progress 
of man is his progress of gaining independence from nature, of 
making her forces his slaves and not leaving them his masters. 

Then there are two psychical elements which are largely inde- 
pendent both of heredity and environment—the one is Temper- 
ament, the other Character. 

Professor Manouvrier has lately thought it of sufficient perti- | 
nence. to publish several carefully studied lectures on Tempera- 
ment, and he is certainly wise in vindicating for it an extreme 
importance. He defines it as “ the determining cause of the in- 
tellectual and moral traits of the individual.” Upon it depends 
the quantity of potential energy in the organism and the extent 
of its resistance to agencies injurious both to the physical and 
psychical faculties. Hence it is the measure of the liability to ‘ 
degeneration and the criterion of the capacity for advancement 
in all that counts for the higher life of the species. It is wholly 
independent of geographic environment, often strangely in con- 
trast with it, and although it is frequently ethnic, it is doubtful 
whether that is due to transmission, but rather to individual 
tendency. 

The Character is that which is essentially the personal element 
in humanity. It is neither inherited nor acquired. In his re- 
markable analysis of it Professor Wundt has clearly shown that 
in it lies the efficient cause of the Will, and though its genesis 
eludes our research, it probably begins with the very inception 
of the individual life. In its essential traits it ever bides the 
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same, resisting all external agencies.' This it is which, in the las 
analysis, prompts the decisions, guides the actions, and carves 
the destiny of men and nations. 


THE DWARF TRIBE OF THE UPPER AMAZON 


DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


In the June number of L’ Anthropologie the editor of that ex- 
cellent journal publishes what he believes is the confirmation of 
the story of a tribe of dwarfs on the tributaries of the upper 
Amazon. His authority is vague—“‘an American traveler, Mr 
Sullivan,” who says: “I found on the Rio Negro beings (des 
étres) of a remarkably small stature. . . . So far as I could 
learn, they live near the sources of the Orinoco, or in that part 
of Venezuela which adjoins the frontiers of Brazil. They are 
only four feet eight inches in height and the women still less.” 

The editor of the journal recalls that Humboldt refers to the 
alleged existence of these dwarfs about this locality,’ and regards 
Mr Cunningham’s statements as a confirmation of the assertion- 

It is timely, therefore, to review what has been said of this 
supposed pygmy race while we wait for more positive recent 
observations. 

The story long antedates Humboldt, for it goes back to the 
publication of Father Acufia’s voyage on the Amazon, the ac- 
count of which was printed in Madrid in 1641. He heard of 
them from the Tupinambas, who called them @uayazis, evidently 
guara, men, with the diminutive suffix ¢iey = “ little men.” 

I am inclined to believe that the father here fell into an error, 
taking the term literally, when, in fact, it was intended merely 
as an epithet of depreciation and contempt, for Father Coleti 
in the next century described these Guayazis as living on the 
south bank of the Amazon and not as small in stature, but in 


1 Menschen-und Thierseele, Sect. 29. 

2 Near Esmeraldas, on the Orinoco, Humboldt measured a family whose adults aver- 
aged in height five feet, three inches, English measure (Personal Narrative, vol. 11, p. 
463). They belonged to a tribe called Guaicas, but he could not learn whether the 
other members of the tribe were similarly undersized. They are possibly the same 
as the Guaicanes mentioned by Uricoechea as dwelling at present on the Rio Meta 
Gramatica de la Lengua Chibcha, Introd. p. xxxvii1). 
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pluck, and partly enslaved by the Tupinambas. ‘ Questi bar- 
bari,” he says, “ sono di poco spirito.”' 

This metaphor was as familiar to the Tupi mind as to our 
own, when we speak of a man as being “about the smallest that 
we know.” So they say aba pia carapi (hombre de corto animo, 
pusilanime). Their usual words for dwarfs are carape, caratura, 
aturi, and apua,’ but I know of no tribes with these appellations. 

The German travelers Spix and Martius, when at the Barra do 
Rio Negro, about 1830, heard of the pygmy tribe as dwelling on 
the River Jurua, and known by the Tupi name Cauana. This 
von Martius translates as derived from cauane, the tortoise or 
large river turtle, but I think it more likely to be from caa, forest ; 
ana, people = “ woods men ” or “‘ wild men.” The travelers were 
fortunate enough to see one at that place, who measured three 
feet four inches high and claimed to be twenty-four years old. 
Unfortunately, they did not ascertain whether he was a “ sport,” 
or represented the average of his people, nor did they take a 
vocabulary from him.’ 

Now the Jurua is a tolerably well-known river. Its banks are 
sparsely inhabited by tribes named Nahuas, Arahuas, Marahuas, 
Culinos, Catahuichis, Catuquinas, etc., all of the Arawack lin- 
guistic stock. We hear in later days of no dwarfs and no 
Cauanas.‘ It looks, therefore, as if the assignment of place was 
erroneous. 

There was, however, a tribe with this name, and not remote 
from the spot where it is asserted the dwarfs still exist. The 
name Cauanas is applied by Fr. Jacinto de Carvajal to a horde 
he mentions as dwelling somewhere along the Rio Apure at the 
time of his visit in 1647. He says they were of the Carib nation, 
but adds no other particulars.® 

These are not mentioned by Father Gumilla in his Historia 
del Orinoco, nor by Humboldt, although the latter may refer to 
them as Cavenas, whom he places on the Rio Cusiana, a branch 
of the Rio Meta.’ This would be about a hundred miles from 
the Rio Apure, a moderate migration. 


1 Coleti, Dizionario Storico-geografico dell’ America Meridionale, T. 1, p. 165 (Venice, 1771). 
2 Restivo, Vocabulario de la lengua Guarani, 8. V. “‘ Enano.” 

3 Von Martius, Beitrdge zur Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde Amerikas, vol. 11, p. 424. 

4 See Paul Marcoy, Voyage a travers lV’ Amérique du Sud, Tome un, pp. 368-372. 

5 Relacion del Descubrimiento del Rio Apure, p. 304. (First printed at Leon, 1892.) 

6 Mentioned in the list of tribes in his Personal Narrative, vol. u. 
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The somewhat diminutive stature of a few tribes in this part 
of South America is well known. Dr Marcano, in his work on 
the Ethnography of Venezuela, calls attention to it as exempli- 
fied in the pre-Columbian skeletons he unearthed in the Aragua 
valley. To be sure, they measured 1 m. 56, which is not that 
of dwarfs.’ 

Professor Virchow has shown in his monumental work on 
american craniology that the most striking examples of micro- 
cephaly are found among the Goajiro Indians living on the gulf 
of Venezuela, and belonging, I add in passing, to the same Ara- 
wack stock as the tribes of the river Jurua.’? Healthy adult 
women average from 1,040 to 1,130 and the men average about 
1,390, cranial cubic capacity. 

The same distinguished authority said in his address before 
the German Anthropological Society at Innspruck, 1894: “ Nan- 
nocephaly has been found in that part of Colombia which is in 
contact with Venezuela, and also in the southern part of the 
Cordillera and on its eastern and western slopes.” 

Although short, these tribes are not feeble in body. On the 
contrary, they are sturdily built and disclose surprising endur- 
ance and muscular strength. Their deficiency in stature can- 
not be attributed to starvation and general physical degeneration, 
but to other causes which I need not discuss. 

These facts do not show anything more than that there are 
undersized tribes in that part of the continent, with occasional 
individual examples of dwarfs, such as occur in all communi- 
ties. 

It is still a question whether the rumor of a pygmy people 
somewhere in the tropical forests is not to be classed with the 
stories which threw a strange glamour about those inaccessible 
regions in the early days of the discovery. There were many of 
these, for I am speaking of the part of the map where was lo- 
cated the El Dorado, the golden city of Manoa, the home of the 
warlike Amazons ; where dwelt the men with tails, and the mys- 
terious Oyacoulets, warriors with white skin, blue eyes, and long 
blonde beards. All have vanished from history but the pygmies, 
and their turn will probably soon come. 


1 Ethnographie Précolombi du Vi la, p. 42 (Paris, 1889). 
2See his Crania Ethnica Americana, p. 23. 
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THE MUSICAL BOW IN ANCIENT MEXICO 
M. H. SAVILLE 


In the American Anthropologist for August, 1897, I published a 
short account of a primitive musical bow, called hool, played by 
the Mayas in the interior of Yucatan. I was led to make this 
note by the appearance of an article by Dr D. G. Brinton on 
“Native American Stringed Musical Instruments,” which he 
published in the American Antiquarian, January, 1897. He de- 
scribed four stringed instruments, the most interesting being the 
quijongo of Central America—a wooden bow with a gourd reso- 
nator. This had previously been described by Dr Brinton in 
1883, in the “ Comedy Ballet of Gueguence.” Hesurmises that 
stringed musical instruments existed in America in pre-Colum- 
bian times. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, in the Anthropologist for November, 1897, 
gives a brief ‘“‘ Geographical Distribution of the Musical Bow,” 
in which he comes to the conclusion “ that stringed musical in- 
struments were not known to any of the aborigines of the West- 
ern hemisphere before Columbus.”’ 

In Science, September 16, 1898, Professor Mason writes that 
Dr Carl Sapper believes the hool to have been introduced from 
Africa. Sapper states that “it is used by the Kekchi of Guate- 
mala,who call it Marimbadie or Caramba. The same instrument 
is in use among the Xicaques, in Honduras, but they attach a 
guacalas a resonator.” This is obviously the quijongo instrument. 
Professor Mason further says that Dr Sapper does not agree with 
him that the stringed musical instrument was entirely absent 
from the Western hemisphere, for he says: “The Lacandones 
have a two-armed guitar, which he thinks not to have been 
borrowed. The Kekchi also used strings on the scraping in- 
struments called su.” 

Dr 8S. Habel, in his monograph on the Sculptures of Santa 
Lucia Cosumalwhuapa, published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1878, describes an instrument similar to the quijongo 
which he observed used by the Nahuatl-speaking Indians of the 
Balsam coast, San Salvador; he states: ‘ I did not see, however, 
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any instruments of European pattern. I observed in the village 
of Whuisnagua (German spelling—Four-thorns; from whuis, 
‘thorn,’ and nagua, ‘four’), for the first time, their national 
instrument, called carimba. It consists of a reed five feet long 
and about an inch or an inch and a half thick. A brass wire is 
attached to the two ends, by which the reed is slightly bent. At 
a third of its length the wire is tied by a string to the reed, and 
at the same place is fastened to the opposite face of the reed an 
inverted jicarro, an oblong cup of the small kind of calabash 
fruit, with its opening downward. With a splint of a similar 
reed a foot long the two parts of the wire are touched, giving 
only two distinct sounds, which are varied by changing the time 
and rhythm. At the same time the opening of the jicarro is more 
or less closed by the palm of the left hand, which produces the 
melody desired.” I think Dr Sapper is in error regarding the 
caramba, properly carimba, of the Kekchis being like the hool 
which I saw used in Yucatan. 

Dr H. ten Kate, in the Anthropologist, March, 1898, describes 
and illustrates a musical bow from Patagonia, and is of the 
opinion that stringed musical instruments did exist in America 
in pre-Columbian times. Prof. E.S. Morse, in a paper delivered 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
atits meeting in Boston in August, 1898, was inclined to agree 
with Professor Mason as to the absence of the stringed musical 
instrument before the time of Columbus. 

In publishing my note I merely wished to record the occur- 
rence of the musical bow in Yucatan, without entering into a 
general discussion of its antiquity, although I gave a hint con- 
cerning my ideaof its being purely aboriginal, in stating that 
the Indians using it lived remote from Spanish influences. I 
had searched through the ancient Mexican codices and had 
found a single representation of a stringed musical bow, which 
I shall now figure and describe. A few words concerning the 
Mexican codex in which it is found may not be out of place. 
It was published in Geneva in 1892 by Henri De Saussure, under 
the name of “‘ Le Manuscrit du Cacique.” He states that it had 
been known since 1852, and he made a copy from the original 
when it was in the hands of Don Pascual Almazan, of Puebla. 
It later became a part of the famous Becker collection, now in 
Darmstadt. The reproduction was made from the copy. It was 
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a singular coincidence that in the same 
year, 1892, the Mexican government pub- 
lished in the sumptuous volume, “Anti- 
giiedades Mexicanas,” a Mexican codex 
under the name of “ Codex Colombino,” 
which is undoubtedly a part of the ‘‘ Man- 
uscrit du Cacique.” It was formerly 
known as the “Codex Doremberg,” from 
the name of the German merchant, Sefior 
Carlos Doremberg, of Puebla, who sold it 
with his collection of antiquities to the 
Mexican government. A single page had 
been published by Leopoldo Batres in 
1889, in his work on the “ Civilization of 
Ancient Mexico.” Of its pre-Columbian 
origin there can be no question, although 
in the “ Codex Colombino” there has been 
written on each page a short text in the 
Misteca language, reproduced in the page 
published by Batres, but omitted in the 
publication of the codex in its entirety. I 
cannot state whether there is a Mistecan 
text in the Becker codex, not having seen 
the original. Ina number of other pre- 
Columbian Mexican codices such written 
texts are found, notably in the ‘“‘ Codex 
Sanchis Solis,” published by Dr Antonio 
Pefiafiel in his “ Monumentos Mexicanos,” 
without, however, the Zapotecan text—a 
circumstance much to be regretted. These 
two Mistecan codices make a book of forty 
pages, the * Codex Colombino ” contain- 
ing twenty-four, the “ Manuscrit du Ca- 
cique” sixteen. It is made of deerskin, 
coated over with a slight surface of white 
paste, really stucco, upon which the ideo- 
graphs and pictures have been painted in 
various colors, and, unlike many of the 
ancient codices, has been painted on but 
one side of the page. It is one of the 
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highest class of old Mexican codices, and is of the greatest im- 
portance for the study of ancient Mexico. 

In the “ Manuscrit du Cacique,” on pages 8 and 9 (Saussure’s 
numbering), in the upper third of the pages, is found a series of 
six figures, forming, so far as my knowledge goes, a unique rep- 
resentation of what may be called a pre-Columbian “ orchestra.” 
For the sake of convenience I have numbered them from 1 to 
6. Figure 1 represents a seated person playing the horizontal 
wooden drum, teponaztli, a log hollowed out on the under side 
and having on the upper surface two tongues made by two lohg, 
lateral cuts separated in the center by a cross-cut. The two 
drumsticks, with ends covered with wili (india-rubber) for beat- 
ing these tongues, are well shown. This form of drum is still 
used in Mexico and Central America, in remote villages, on 
feast days, and in several museums are preserved specimens 
with beautifully carved symbolic pictures. Figure 2 shows a 
person standing on a low platform, playing the huehuetl—a ver- 
tical drum hollowed out of a loz, the upper end covered with a 
skin, played by beating with the hands, as here shown. A 
magnificent carved huehuell is preserved in the Toluca Museum, 
Mexico. Figures 3 and 4 represent musicians playing a kind of 
wind instrument which I have not succeeded in identifying. 
In figure 3 it rests on a stand covered with a decorated cloth. 
In figure 4 it has no rest. It appears to be an oval object, 
around which two cords are tied, with a stick inserted for tight- 
ening. A reed mouthpiece can be seen, and from the flaring 
outer end issues the representation of sound. The position of 
the right hand in either figure, which is raised, renders it pos- 
sible that the instrument may be a kind of reed flageolet with 
a gourd resonator, the hand being raised from the holes in the 
reed. Figure 5 shows the rattle, with a curved handle. Figure 
6, the last of the row, which most concerns us, represents a 
seated person with a bow held by the left hand, the string being 
pressed against the arm near the elbow, while in the left hand 
is held a forked stick, undoubtedly for use in twanging the 
tightened cord of the bow. These six musicians all face the 
same way, to the left, as is the case with the heads in the Mayan 
hieroglyphs. 

This ensemble of musicians, in which the bow has a place, 
seems to be sufficient proof of the existence of the musical bow 
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in ancient Oaxaca at a time anterior to the coming of the Span- 
iards. As we know so little of the ethnology of this state, one 
of the most interesting for the archeologist and ethnologist in 
all Mexico, it is not at all unlikely that this bow may still be 
used in the Misteca, where, up to the present time. no ethno- 
logical research has been made. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Art of Graphology, or ‘‘ The Discovery of an Improved System of Graph- 
ological Analysis with Cipher Cards.”” By Prof. J. W. Small, F. C. S., 
F.G.S., F. A. I., G. B. M. R. A. S. 8. (C. B.), Principal Victoria 
College, Ceylon. Madras, 1898. 

The author of this curious contribution to pseudo-science de- 
fines graphology as “ the study of handwriting as an index to 
the character of an individual.” Many pages are taken up with 
the laudation of the accuracy of his system, which is nowhere 
clearly explained. Instead, we have the glittering generalities 
to which we are accustomed in works of this kind. We give 
some examples : 

“No man can judge of another’s writing unless he has certain 
graphological instincts to determine it.” 

“ Was an open, ‘ gushing’ nature ever known to close the loops 
of o’s anda’s? Was aself-contained person ever known to keep 
the loops open? Why do energetic men write peculiarly and 
the weak and desponding differently? Why does the critic 
divide his letters and the man of connected ideas keep them to- 
gether? Why do the romantic and sentimental write sloping 
hands with long-tailed letters, and the selfish close their loops 
of letters?” 

To these the author vouchsafes no answer. 

After wandering in vain through many pages of this sort of 
matter in hope of finding some coherent and intelligible state- 
ment of the “system,” we are finally informed in chapter vi that 
“my graphological analysis or key-book to character is contained 
in the form of cipher cards, which, if in your possession, with a 
key, may enable you to read the character of any individual, 
known or unknown, from his handwriting.” 

This is asevere disappointment. We had thought that at last 
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we were going to taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Where, 
oh, where are those delectable cipher cards that are to unlock all 
the secrets of character ? 

We congratulate Victoria College on its extraordinary prin- 
cipal. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Rice As A CurrENcy.—Yule notes in his Embassy to Ava (p. 259) 
that ‘rice is often used in petty transactions among villagers.” 
It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food rice, nor seed rice, but useless, broken rice. It is 
in fact a conventional currency, like the imitation hoes, hatchets, 
knives, etc, of the Chinese and other races in the world. As this 
use of the rice in Burma throws an important light on the sub- 
ject before us, I may as well describe it in greater detail. Rice 
has been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following facts will 
show. Mr E. H. Parker informs me that in Annals of the Tang 
Dynasty of China, a book a thousand years old, it is stated that 
the Shans of old paid a tax of two measures of rice a year for 
each man who worked a plow, and it took three men to keep a 
plow going—one to drive, one to lead, and one tu poke up the 
ox! As I have observed already, taxes are pretty sure guide to 
barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the 
fines inflicted on the Lushais in the expedition of 1871-’72, as 
Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai Expedition (p. 223 and else- 
where). Friar Odoric, in the early XIVth century, in describ- 
ing a rich man of Manzi, in China, says: ‘‘ Now this man hath 
a revenue of xxx twman of tagars (Turki and Persian, taghdr = 
sack) of rice. And each tuman is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load.” In this text Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither (p. 153), remarks: “ Revenues continued to 
be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they are not 
so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets 
of rice.” Inthe XVIth century we find in the Ain Akbari (Glad- 
win’s ed., vol. m1, p. 156) that in Kashmir “ every coin and even 
manufactures are estimated in kharwars of rice.” Even in the 
remote, but by no means uncivilized, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval 
found, in the early XVIIth century (Hak. Soc. ed., vol. 11, p. 473), 
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that “ these islands are a great emporium for all parts, and the 
Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthen- 
ware, which are not made at the islands, and also rice and silver.” 
—R. C. Temp.e in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Nov., 1897. 


Toe Term Haf{i-nait oF [RoquoiAN MourRNING AND ConpDo- 
LENCE Sones.—To the mind of the savage there is nothing more 
concrete than subjective reality. From his viewpoint, in judg- 
ing of his relations to other bodies, he is impelled to deal rather 
with the subjectively postulated daimons of the rock, the river, 
the water, the sky, the storm, the night, and the bones of the 
dead than with the concrete realities themselves. 

One of the results of this peculiar mode of thought is the use 
of the subjectively onomatopoetic term Aaii-haii in the Iroquoian 
songs and litanies of mourning and condolence. The Iroquois 
men of affairs of today seem not to know the origin of this term. 
The writer has failed to obtain a satisfactory explanation of it 
from them. 

In his excellent work, The Iroquois Book of Rites (Phila., 1883), 
the late Horatio Hale, by the aid of the chiefs and councilors of 
the Six Nations of the Canadian Iroquois, writes this term as he 
found it in the manuscript he edited, as ai, ai haigh, and nat, 
which he says is “more commonly pronounced hai hai,” and, 
calling it an exclamation, renders it by “‘hail! oh! ah!” On 
page 64, in speaking of the “karenna” or chant of the condol- 
ing council, he says: “In singing, each line is twice repeated 
and is introduced and followed by many long-drawn repetitions 
of the exclamation aih aigh (or rather hai hai), which is ren- 
dered ‘ hail!’ ” 

Now, it seems that Mr Hale’s informants were quite unaware 
of the origin of the vocable in question, and also that the ren- 
dering “hail!” is a note of discord in the otherwise mournful 
chant. But it appears to the writer that Father Jean de Brebeuf, 
in his Relation for 1636, has unconsciously given us the true deri- 
vation of this term hazi-haii. He says in his admirable descrip- 
tion De la Feste solennelle des Morts among the Hurons, observed 
by the Hurons decennially, some say duodecennially (p. 133, 
Rel. for 1636, ed. 1858): “At the end of the feast, for the only 
compliment to the one who has entertained them, they imitate, 
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as they say, the cry of the souls, and issue from the lodge crying 
haéé, haé.” And on page 134 he adds: “At the emergence from 
their village the entire party cried haéé, haé, and they reiterated 
this cry of the souls on the way. This cry, say they, comforts 
them greatly ; otherwise the burden, although of souls, would 
weigh very heavy on their backs, and would cause them a pain 
in the side all their lives. They make short journeys; our vil- 
lage was three days in making four leagues and to go to Ossas- 
sané, which we call la Rochelle, where all the ceremonies must 
take place. As soon as they arrive near some village they cry 
again haéé, haé.” 

Hence it would seem that this term ha*i-haii, now used in the 
condoling council of the League of the Six Nations of the Iro- 
quois, has its origin in a supposed imitation of a supposed cry 


of a supposed being. 
J. N. B. Hewirr. 


THE practice of tattooing is, as is well known, of considerable 
ethnological significance. Among civilized nations it has been 
held by Lombroso to be one of the stigmata of degeneration. 
According to M. Boyer, however, who publishes an interesting 
article on this subject in La Nature, it is greatly in vogue in Eng- 
land, in America, in Oceanica,in Burmah, and in Japan. Asin 
other forms of curious pictorial art, the Japanese are easily at 
the head. It seems that Hori Chyo is the Apelles among these 
artists, and that he has drawn upon the forehead of one of his 
pupils a lizard of such a natural appearance “that a fly would 
fear to pass near it.” It is said that he ornamented the breast 
of Mr Gambier Bolton with a marvelous spider’s web. More 
than one European lady has left the artist’s atelier with a grass- 
hopper or a butterfly imprinted upon her shoulder. Report has 
it that he tattooed the arm of so august a personage as the Czar 
of Russia during his visit to the Orient. 
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